













































































children are favored with. His parents were not 
pious people ; and he had never attended a San- 
BATH ScHOOL, 

How thankful should you be, my dear young 
readers, to whom the Lord has given parents who 
teach you to remember your Creator, and to love 
and serse him. You should,show your gratitude to 
your kind parents, and to your kinder heavenly 
Father, by trying to,obey their instructions. 

Little George, after rambling about for a while, 
perceived a boy at some distance before him, a lit- 
tle larger than himself, who was walking very slow- 
ly with a book in his hand, which he occasionally 
opened and looked into. AsGeorge drew nearer, 
he found it was his friend, Henry Selwyn, and cal- 
led to him, ‘ Where are you going, Henry ? and 
what book is that ?” 





Henry started at the sound of his friend’s voice, 
for*he had not perceived any one behind’ him ; but 
quickly recovering himself, he said, 

© jis it you, George? T am going to accom- 
pay ™y sisters home, who have’ been passing the 


ay atmy aunt’s. As it was yet early, I took my 


And through the hours of darkness keep 
Their watch around my bed. 


With cheerful heart I close my eyes, 
Since Thou wilt not remove : 

And in the morning let me rise 
Rejoicing in thy love. 

George. ‘‘'That is a very pretty Hymn. I wish 
T could go to the Sabbath School, and learn 
Hymns, and verses from the Bible.” 

Henry. ‘‘ Cannot you go with me to-morrow ?” 

George. (Hesitating) *‘ I should like to go, but—” 

Henry. “But what?” 

George. ‘I fear some of the boys mightiaugh 
at me.” 

Henry. “ Well, what if they do? Are yousuch 
a coward as to mind being laughed at?” 

George. (Reddening) ‘‘I am not a coward; 
but to be laughed at, is so hard to bear.” 

Henry. “ Good boys will not laugh at you ; and 
as for bad ones, why should you mind what they 
say? Their laughing cannot hurt you; and you 
may learn something 4t the school that will do you 
good. Come, you had better go. I will call you 
in the morning.” 

George. “TI think I will go once, and see how I 
like the school, if my parents are willing.” 

Henry. “I dare say they will be glad to have 
you go to so good a place.” 

Here the boys separated. George, to think of 
his half-formed resolution, and Henry to rejoice in 
the hope of his play-fellow’s sharing his privileges. 
Henry had learnt to ask the blessing of God on 
every effort to do good, nor did he forget that night, 
to pray that George might be so pleased with the 
school, as to continue to attend, till he should de- 





rive that benefit from it, which’ Henry hoped he 
had himself received. 
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RY received that religious instruction which many Let angels guard my head ; Catholic priests have always been more successful 


than any other missionaries among the Indians. 
The forms of their religion appeal to the senses, 
rather thap to the understanding. , 

Although thege children of nature show so little 
thought and forecast in the ordinary concerns of 
life, they are gifted with talents nowise inferior to 
our own. There have been sannplee of real elo- 
quence, and poetic fanc anoe them. There is 
somethibg very beautiful and affecting jn the part- 
ing address of an old Chief to a white man, w om 
he had adopted for his son. ‘I had a brave son, 
said he, ‘He died in battle; and now the sky 
looks dim, and my old eyes are weary when they 
look on the fields in June. Go home to.your pa- 
renis, young man—that the sky may seem bright 
to them, and.they.may love to look upon the open- 
ing flowers.” ‘ 

Their shrewdness is abundantly proved by their 
cunning in.hunting and war; nor are,they want- 
ing in asly, quiet sort of wit. I opce asked an 
old Indian why he did not bay anew wampum belt. 
“ What for, me buy wampum 2” asked he, looking 
archly at his daughter—‘‘ Me old—me no wantto 
catch ’em squaw!” This answer. implied that 
Indian ladies, as well as white ones, are too apt to 
value aman according to the finery he wears, 

The schools, that have at different times been 
established among the Penobscots, have, succeeded 
as well as could be expected. In 1828, a new 
priest, setiled among them, suecgeded in collecting 
about a hundred young Indians to form a school. 
They Jearned reading and + as § many Latin 
words, and some Canadian Fr . In writing, 
the pupils made.astonishing progress. I shopld.not 


* Indian—Paul Sosef. 
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be surprised at any specimen of Indian writing ; 

for I have seen letters froma young Cherokee, 

written in the fairest Italian hand I ever looked 

upon, aud expressed in terms well chosen and ele- 
ant. 

One or two exhibitions were got up at the Pe- 
nobscot school, with a good deal of formality ; and 
many gentlemen from Rangor, and the neighboring 
towns attended. The Priest presided, dressed in 
the robes of the church; his hundred pupils were 
around him on elevated seats ; and behind him was 
a band of Indian musicians. The exhibition be- 
gan with an examination of the smaller scholars ; 
and between the recitations of the classes, the mu- 
sicians played spirited tunes on their flutes and 
violins. The music encouraged and cheered the 
children amazingly; they seemed, for the time, 
to forget every thing except the sound. 

Afterwards they all joined in a vocal concert. 
The oldest girls began, and the whole school after- 
ward joined them in full chorus. All the pupils 
kept time with the most perfect regularity—from 
the littlest atoms of humanity, up to young men 
and women of eighteen and twenty years old. It 
was a most interesting sight. At this exhibition, 
Osson first attracted particular attention, by his 
fine figure, ingenuous countenance, clear, melo- 
dious voice, and uncommon improvement in read- 
ing and writing. In conversation he showed intel- 
ligence unusual in comparison with his tribe; and 
his manners were very respectful. The Penobscots 
seemed to look upon him with uncommon interest. 
—They elected him Deacon ; a title, which he still 
retains among them. 

This schoo! continued but little more than three 
months. At the end of that time, Osson returned 
to his Indian habits of hunting and fishing, and 
on them without interruption for about a year. 

e then made a visit to Bangor, and some other 
towns, in the course of which his attention was ar- 
rested by the engravings he saw for sale in the 
stores. The delight he evinced induced some gen- 
tlemen to take him to a painter's room, to see a col- 
lection of portraits. 

From that time, painting seemed to take pos- 
session of his whole soul. He employed himself 
ne in sketching figures upon wood and 

k. 

The priest, perceiving the bent of his genius, fur- 
nished him with conveniences to practice his be- 
loved art. He chose a variety of subjects—flowers, 
figures, animals, vessels, houses, and some minia- 
ture likenesses of his tribe. Some of his land- 
scapes were done with wonderful accuracy. His 
rapid progress, soon attracted attention ; and last 
summer some Bangor gentlemen obtained the con- 
sent of his parents to place him under the care of 
some one who could instructhim. He is now with 
an artist at Bangor, who declares his improvement 
to be highly satisfactory. He is about eighteen 
years of age. It is yet uncertain how far the ex- 
periment will succeed ; but should he prove to have 
real genius, how the world will stare at the Inp1an 
Artist! He will be a greater wonder than West 
was to the Europeans. 
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LITTLE SUSAN.—[Concluded.} 

One Sabbath morning a most interesting conver- 
sation took place, in which Little Susan displayed 
the brightness of her hopes, the clearness of her 
views, and the fervency of her spirit. She expres- 
sed an anxious desire to see her father. He was 
at the time engaged in his study; but on the re- 
newal of her earnest solicitation, he was sent for. 
When he entered the room, she said to him, ‘“ Fa- 
ther, I have sent for _ to pray with me.” 

* Certainly,” her father, “ we will all 
‘nite in praying you and for you.” 

After B er, in which she said she “tried to 
unite with all her heart,” the following conversa- 
‘tion between them. 

? dear Susan,” said her father, “ you will 
not be g with us. God is taking you away from 
aus. 


Oe aa ee 


** Yes,” she replied, ‘ but I am going to heaven.” 

‘* Bat how do you expect to getthere ?” said he. 
“ Have you done ®ny thing to deserve heaven ?” 

“No,” she gently added, “ only through Jesus 
Christ, the Lamb of God.” 

** Do you, my dear, really love Jesus Christ?” 

* Yes, I do.” 

‘* Why ?” said her father. 

“* Because he died for me on the cross.” 

‘“* And why do you wish to go to heaven?” 

“ Because,” replied the heavenly-minded little 
girl, ‘* because God is there, and Christ is there, 
and the holy angels.” 

During this conversation there was the brightest 
animation in her look. Something like a foretaste 
of heaven beamed in her eye, and all seemed to feel 
that “‘ Death was swallowed up in victory.” 

Her sufferings, however, were not so near their 
end as was supposed. God saw fit to continue 
them a little longer, in order to show the power of 
his grace, and to afford still greater consolation to 
her sorrowing friends. After this period her pains 
returned with increased violence ; and it was truly 
affecting to hear her pray, ‘Gracious Father re- 
store me to health, and ease this dreadful pain, or 
take me to thyself. O Father help me to say, ‘Thy 
will be done,’ which no one can say unless taught 
by thy Holy Spirit.” On one occasion when thus 
engaged in prayer, with clasped hands and suppli- 
cating eye, a person in the room said, ‘‘ How evi- 
dently you see in that child the effect of early ed- 
ucation.” ‘ Yes,” replied one of her physici 


and soared to that Saviour who had dealt so gently 
with her, whom she loved and trusted, and in 
whose arms she “fell asleep.’ Just as the day 
was dawning, her soul left her body, seeming to 
say, ‘‘ Let me go, for the day breaketh.” 

On the same day in which Little Susan died, her 
remains were committed to the grave. At eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, the procession formed and 
proceeded to the church. There, after an appto- 
priate hymn was sung and solemn prayer offered, 
an interesting discourse was delivered ftom the 
words that David uttered, when his child was taken 
away by death :—‘‘I shall go to him, but he shall 
not return to me.”—2 Samuel xii. 23. It was 
preached by the same minister that Little Susan 
had heard in the same house, a few weeks before, 
at her mother’s funeral, and whose text she remem- 
bered and repeated to her aunt. Little did she 
then think that Aer funeral knell would so soon toll, 
and her funeral sermon be so soon heard. After 
the service in the church, the procession moved to 
the grave-yard and the hearse stopped at the place 
where it had stopped so short a time before. The 
grave in which her mother and her infant wre ars 
were interred was re-opened, and her little body 
was laid on the bosom of her mother, and beside 
her little sister. The ceremony was performed by 
the same clergyman who, six weeks before had 
performed it at the same grave. Little Susan was 
then there. With her hand clasped in that of her 
father, and with a tearful eye, she saw the minister, 





who was present, “or the effects of inspiration ; 
for it looks more like that than any thing else.” 
She often said to her friends, ‘‘ You know I love 
you all very much, but I love Christ more.” The 
nearer she drew to her death, the clearer was her 
view of the nature and desert of sin, and the more 
precious was Christ to her heart, as the sinner’s 
only friend. Frequently would she say, ‘‘ O Lord ! 
Iam a great sinner, but have mercy on me, and 
pardon all my sins, for Christ’s sake!” And in 
expressing her deep sense of the goodness of God 
in her conversion, she would frequently exclaim, 
“I was once a great sinner—a little, ignorant, 
sinful child; but he has brought me nigh by the 
blood of Christ.” 

A few days before her death she begged her 
aunt to read to her the chapter containing an ac- 
count of the resurrection of Lazarus. When it 
was finished, she said, “ Aunt, will Christ raise me 
up too, at the last day, as he raised Lazarus?” 
“ Yes,” replied her aunt, “‘ for Jesus is the resur- 
rection and the life.” She then asked many ques- 
tions respecting the state of the glorified spirits 
after the resurrection. ‘‘ There was something,” ob- 
serves her aunt, “so touching in her sweet child- 
ish voice, at that moment—talking upon a subject 
so exalted, so beyond the conception of the most 
exalted mind—that I Jost many of her remarks by 
giving way to feelings which I generally endea- 
vored to control.” 

While she was suffering very much with pain, 
her father said to her, ‘“ My dear, God will soon re- 
lieve you. In heaven there is no pain.” She in- 
stantly said, ‘‘ Neither sorrow, nor crying, nor 
death ; but God shall wipe away all tears from off 
our eyes.” 

She continued to grow weaker and weaker du- 
ring the night, and on the next morning her parent 
was called in to see her alive for the last time. Her 
features and pulse were much changed, her voice 
was entirely gone; but her eye sti!l had much of 
the expression that it had when she was well. 
There was nothing in her appearance that was 
frightful. A sweet smile rested on her counte- 
nance, that showed that her mind was happy, and 
that she was not fearful of the future. The scene 
was made more solemn by the circumstance that it 
was the Sabbathday. It was very early, and while 
her friends around her were waiting for her depart- 
ure, the first rays of the morning sun darted into 
the room, A beam of light that seemed to show 
by comparison the glorious light that was then en- 
tering into her soul. It was at this moment that 





Little Susan then left the world without a struggle, 











she listened to his words, she remembered them too, 
and on her return inquired,—** How is Jesus Christ 
the resurrection and the life?’ Now her body is 
committed to the ground, “earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust.” ‘The scene produced uni- 
versal solemnity ; but the cheering truths of revela- 
tion were remembered, soothing the anguish of 
grief: ‘* Refrain thine eyes from tears, and thy 
voice from weeping, for these shall come again 
from the land of the enemy.” : 

It was on the Sabbath that this occurred ; a day 
that little Susan reverenced and loved ; a day on 
which she was taken sick; a day on which she 
died ; a day on which she was buried ; and a day 
which affords a pleasing emblem of that nobler rest 
above which she enjoys in the temple of God. 

Over that grave a monument is erected, with an 
inscription, the following part of which relates to 
Little Susan : 

In the same grave with her mother, 
Lie the remains of her” beloved danghter, 
SUSAN A. KOLLOCK, 
Who ‘slept in Jesus” on the 7th day of September, 1828, 
Aged 8 years. 

Tn her life and death she forcibly illustrated the words of Scrip- 
ture, “* Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings my praise 
shall be perfected.” 

“ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his 

Saints.” 
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From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
SCENES IN PENOBSCOT COUNTY, ME.—No. 1. 


Having been, for some days, familliar only with 
scenes in sett! which are quite new, 
where comfortable houses are yet ‘‘ few and far be- 
tween,” a pleasant sensation naturally arose, yes- 
terday, when, from arising ground which com- 
mands a fine view ofa delightful intervale, I could 
look down upon what seemed quite a village, com- 
pared with the surrounding country. Upon inqui- 
ry, | found, that. the fertility of the soil, and the 
delightful situation of this intervale, had invited 
settlers at an earlier period than the surrounding 
country, but that the cold seasons several years 
since, which gave rise to what is sometimes called 
“the Ohio Fever,” had frightened away most of the 
first settlers, and they went.to, seek their fortunes 
‘at the west.” Another race had succeeded them. 
The land was mostly cleared for a considerable ex- 
tent. The fields and meadows, clothed in the rich 
drapery of June, were waving gracefully in promise 
ofan abundant harvest; and, as several families 
were brought into immediate neighborhood, I was 
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ready to conclude that “peace and plenty” must | to visit them, yea, even longed to go, and have 
exist there i reality, and to fancy that I should oftentimes made ineffectual attempts. One day, 
find the intellectual and moral aspect of the place, said a female teacher to me, ‘‘ Why is it that you 
to correspond with its external appearance. In never visit your scholars at their houses?” I told 
this, however, I was in some measure disappointed. \her the reason: but she proved the fallacy of it, 
I was informed that many of the settlers had been | and earnesily invited me to go, and finally said, 
unfortunate, some had been injured by fire, which, |“ Call upon me some evening, and I will go with 








a few years since, swept over a considerable portion 
ofthe town. Some, for want of a safe title, had 
been obliged to pay twice for their land ; and from 
yarious other causes, many of the settlers were 
much perplexed with debt. It needed but little in- 
vestigation, to learn that a worse evil than bad 
titles, or an occasional fire, had been at work. A 
« Jiquid fire,” silent and insideous in its operations, 
yet ‘f causing discord,” had consumed an unrea- 
sonable amount of property, intellect, happiness, 
and life. There was no Sabbath School in this 
valley. Religious instruction on the Sabbath was 
not regular, nor well attended. Many were ready 
to confess ‘‘the Sabbath is not spent here as it 
ought to be.” I inquired if there was no Sabbath 
School in the town.—“ Yes,” said one, “ Afiss —— 
keeps. a Sabbath School upon the mountain.” ‘* She's 
kept it two-summers,” Finding that a walk of an 
hour, or alittle more, would bring me to the place, 
limmediately resolved to visit the settlement on 
the mountain, should the next morning allow a fa- 
vorable opportunity. At an early hour this morn- 
ing, I set off full of conjectures as to the character 
of the people I should meet with, and the circum- 
stances of the Sabbath School. After following 
the path which led up the hill, through the woods, 
for a considerable; time, the sound of busy axes told 
me the settlement was near. I soon found, near 
the opening, a father and two robust sons, levelling 
the huge trees to enlarge the sphere of their opera- 
tions. They hailed me with that generous cor- 
diality so natural to men who live away from the 
travelled road, and who know, on seeing a stranger, 
either that he has lost his way, or has come on pur- 
pose to see them. Finding that the teacher of the 
Sabbath School was also the teacher of the week 
day school, and that the hour of school had not ar- 
rived, and the teacher at some distance, I was wil- 
ling to accept the invitation of the father, to go with 
him to his house, and wait for the arrival of the 
teacher. From him I learned, that there were 7 or 
8 families living on the hill, and most of them had 
been there several years. All are industrious, and 
can manage their farms without rum, They support 
a school several months in a year. They have 
meetings a part of the time, on the Sabbath, and 
most of the parents, and several of the young peo- 
ple profess religion. They have but little inter- 
course with any other society, but the young peo- 
ple seem quite intelligent and happy. The Sabbath 
School had been taught principally by the young 


lady before mentioned, who belonged in the neigh- 


borhood, and who now arrived, on her way to the 
day school. { was glad of an opportunity to go and 


meet the rosy cheeked children, as they came to- 
gether for instruction, and witness their attachment 
On inquiry, I 
found that the Sabbath School had no library. The 
teacher had made efforts to procure some books, but 
had not yet succeeded. It is difficult to describe the 
pleasure [ felt, in putting into her hand an order, 
by which she might obtain books contributed for 
Sabbath Schools in this County, by friends of the 
To wit- 
ness the tear which started in her eye, the joyful 
countenances of the children, and the gratitude of 
parents to whom I signified the intention, P ae 


to their teacher and their books. 


cause in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


worth more than to wear a crown. 


jyou.” I was glad of the opportunity, and one eve- 
ning that week she accompanied me to one of the 
parent’s houses. And never was I so gratefully 
received—they welcomed our visit with manifest 
| tokens of joy ;—not only the mother, but the child- 
jren, by their readiness to converse, convinced me 
| of the erroneous opinion I had previously indulged, 
| viz. that I must do all the talking, So great an 
| interest was kept up during our interview, that the 
| evening passed rapidly away, and we were obliged to 
retire before we had had an opportunity to converse 
on half the topics that were presented to our minds. 

Never shall I forget that evening: my first visit 
—the welcome reception—the grateful mother— 
the smiling children—the profitable conversation, 
and the regret I experienced in leaving the house ; 
—all, all are treasured up in my mind for an ever- 
lasting remembrance. 

It ts pleasant to visit the parents of our scholars, 
who feel interested in the Sabbath School. A new 
impulse is often given to the teacher, to go forward 
in his work. He feels more solicitous for the 
spiritual welfare of the child, when he is satisfied, 
that the parent is grateful for his labors in endeav- 
oring to benefit him, and is anxious to be a co- 
worker in leading him to Christ. There is nothing 
lost by visiting our scholars—I am well satisfied of 
this. Although you may be placed in circumstan- 
ces where it is exceedingly trying to obtain an in- 
terview with the parent, or your business is such 
that a loss will be sustained by leaving it an hour, 
yet by all means I would advise you to visit them. 
You will be the gainer. 1 speak from experience. 
In future then, let nothing bar you from a free ac- 
cess toithe parents of your scholars :—go, and you 
will feel a satisfaction within you, that nothing will 
| tempt you to lose. 8S. S. Instructer. 








—-Ce— 

“IN DUE TIME YE SHALL REAP.” 
Teachers in Sabbath Schools, be not discour- 
| aged if your efforts appear to be in vain, but be 
| faithful in warning your charge to flee to Christ as 
| their best friend, their only refuge—and be often 
lin prayer forthem. In one class committed to my 
care in 1828, two, out of three, have I trust, been 
turned into the path of righteousness this season— 
the Spirit has been striving with them for a long 
time, convincing them of their need of a Saviour. 
In June, one aged 14 years, submitted herself to his 
direction, and is now rejoicing, that she is permit- 
ted to love and try to serve so kind a Friend. She 
says, she loves every thing he has made, and is very 
anxious to have all her friends, and schoolmates, 
partake in her happiness, and prays for them and 
her teacher, every night and morning. 

The other, under an afflictive sickness, sent for 
me to visit her, and discovered a great anxiety to be 
prepared to die. She feared death on account of 
her neglect of the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
which had been striving with her two years, and she 
had resisted its warnigs and even ridiculed those 
that submitted to be taught of God. But she conld 
no longer refrain from pleading for pardon for her 
many sins, and urge for instruction, that she might 
be prepared to meet her Saviour. She is now a 
grateful believer in Christ and his promises, and 
wishes to testify her love to him who has brought 
her to a knowledge of the truth, by a public pro- 














THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


fession of her faith. Christ has encouraged us to 
sow the seed—‘ for in due time ye shall reap.” 





MY FIRST VISIT. 


Ihad been for many years a Sabbath School 
teacher, before I could be induced to visit the pa- 
rents of my scholars, although they often invited 
If I go, thought I, they will expect me to say 
considerable, and I have no faculty to talk with 
But still I wanted 





ially parents. 
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THE NURSERY. 








THEY ARE FADED NOW. 
I had crossed the field near the garden, and came 
to the spot where Margaret was standing ; her little 
basket lay on the ground, and her eyes were raised 





——— ________________ 


with a sigh ;. “‘ and they will never be green again!” 
I took the little girl by the hand, and.walked with 
her towards her school, and as we went along to- 
gether, she told meall about the'withered leaf, and 
her friend Mary Price. 

I had known Margaret. Williams for some time, 
and loved her too; for never do I remember a lit- 
tle girl more fearful to do wrong, and) more desi- 
rous to do right. She wasa pattern toall for neat- 
ness, diligence, and good humor; and her little 
soul was devoted tothe service of her Lord and 
Saviour, so far as she had opportunity of being en- 
gaged in his service. My heart warmed towards 
her, and seeing that she was a little, sorrowful, I 
tried to cheer her by talking kindly about the spray 
that hung over Squire Forbes’ garden wall. 

“« My dear Margaret!” said I, “ it has pleased 
God, in his goodness, to enable us to gather instruc- 
tion from almost every thing on which our eyes can 
gaze; let us see, then, if we cannot gather some 
useful lesson from the leaves of which we have been 
speaking. They are faded now, and, as you said 
before, ‘ they will never be.green again ;’ but it is. 
on this very account that we may make them use- 
ful to us. 

“It is not the green leaves of the world alone, 
nor its fragrant flowers, that fade away; for every 
thing that is dear to us, passes away also. When 
you grow older, you will look back upon the pleasant 
feelings that now spring up in your heart; yea, 
upon all the joys of childhood, and you will say of, 
them, as you did of the green leaves, they are faded 
now. As it is with the leaf, and the flower, and the 
goodly things of the world, so it is with mankind ; 
‘Man that is born of woman, is of few days, and 
full of trouble. He cometh forth like a flower, and 
is cut down: he fleeth also as a shadow, and .con- 
tinueth not.’ The sun, the moon, and the stars 
will be blotted out; the earth and the heavens will. 
flee away. 

‘You may think it strange, Margaret, that God 
should allow the beautiful works of his creation to 
fade away in this manner ; but this is a part of his 
merciful design. If we were to live here forever 
it would be a different case ; but God has provided 
a better dwelling place, a far more happy and glo- 
rious abode for all, who through. faith in his only 
Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ,seek to know him and 
do his will. It is. therefore necessary that we 
should be continually reminded that this is not our 
resting place, but that we are pilgrims and sojourn- 
ers here, as our fathers were ; and how can we be 
reminded of this in a better manner than by seeing 
that all things around us are fading away, Every 
faded leaf and withered flower, every passing plea- 
sure and dying friend, speaks then the language of 
mercy to us, and should remind us that our ‘time 
is short,’ and that we ought to fix our ‘affections 
on things that are above.’ If we always felt young, 
and strong, and happy; if the green leaves, and 
the fair flowers, and the joys of the world knew no 
decay ; how little should we regard heaven, or that 
Almighty Being who has prepared for us mansions 
of bliss, and a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. 

“Be not cast down then, my little fried, when 
you look on a faded leaf, or on any thing else that 
is fading away; remember that our sorrows are 
passing away too; and that, when we are once 
safe in heaven, there will be no more parting, no 
more sin, and no more sorrow. Cheer up, my lit- 
tle lass? let it be your care and mine, while pas- 
sing through things temporal, not to forget those 
which are spiritual and eternal ; that When looking 
back at the end of our lives upon all that has given 
joy, we sigh, alas! they are faded now! we may be 
enabled to add, 


Here Margaret Williams had arrived within sight 
of the village , so thanking me for what I had 
said to her, with a smile on her face, she dropped 





to the leaves, ‘‘ They are faded now !" repeated she, 
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me a courtesy, skipped across the road, lifted up 
the latch of the lit te, and entered the school-. 
room. {London Child's Companion, 
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MATURAL HISTORY. 


THE BADGER. 

The Badgers pass a great part of their time un- 
der ground, in burrows Which they dig with much 
dexterity. ‘Two young badgers were seen at their 
work by M. F. Cuvier; they were caught in the 
burtow of their mother, and placéd in a fence yard. 
They soon unpaved it, and made a burrow, where 
they passed an entire ay never quitting it except 
by night, to take the which was placed with- 
in their reach. From this, they were transferred 
into a moat, suttounded witli walls, in the middle 
of which was’a large heapof earth. These animals 
first sought allaround the walls for a place in which 
they could dig. Having discovered an empty space 
between two stones, the upper of which was pro- 
jecting, they tried to increase it; but as it was 
rather elevated, and they Were obliged to stand on 
théir hind feet to reach it, it was with much diffi- 
culty that they tore away the plaster and stone 
which they wanted toget rid of. The male would 
then several times lie down at the foot of the wall, 
and the female mount upon his body to reach the 
hole more easily, which she was trying to augment. 
When they found that their efforts were useless, 
they ré-commenced operations under another large 
stone, the whly one in the place beside the former, 
which projected, but here they found a resistance 
which they could not overcome. ‘Tired of their 
vain attempts on the side of the walls, under pro- 
jecting stones, they turned their attention to the 
mound of earth, and worked, the female especially, 
with uncommon ardor and perseverance. At first 
they made linle trenches or excavations all about 
this mound, and fixed themselves exactly opposite 
the placé’ where. they had made their second at- 
tempt against the wall. They commenced by re- 
moving the earth with their nose, then they made 
ube of their’ fore-pdws to dig and fling the earth 
backwards between their hind legs. When this 
was aecatmulated to a certain point, they threw it 
stil! fartherwith their hind paws; and finally, when 
the ‘most distant heap of earth impéded the clear- 
ance they were making from the hole, they would 
come walking backwards ‘to remove it still farther, 
making ase of both their hind and fore paws m this 
operation ; ‘and they never retarned to work at 
their burrow, until they had completely removed 
this héap of mould out of their way. One of these 
animats would often lie down by the side of the 
other when it was digging, and seemed to ‘annoy it 
as much in its labors as its own repose must have 
been disturbed by its coadjutor. During the night 








the burrow was finished 


=| blood, had almost overtaken the carriage. 
extreme necessity, the servant cried out, ‘ There, 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 

‘REPENTANCE. 

‘To be made sensible of our guilt and condemnation, 
Pd deparfures and our wanderings from a haly God, 
fills the mind with unhiappy thoughts. But we must 
all be made to feel our sin and wretchedhess, in 
order to be prepared for the world of bliss. I could 
tell you of a little girl who, was afraid to close her 
eyes in sleep, because she felt guilty and con- 
demned before her Maker: she was afraid that her 
soul w go down to everlasting death. And 
she was led to pray for pardon and forgiveness be- 
fore. bet Id find any rest. And this I want 
every, child to feel. Dear friends, you must feel that 
you have sipped against a holy God, or never enter 
the heangny worl you must repent and pray, or 
the wrath of Jehovah will abide on you forever. 

—— D.C. C. 
SARAH COLE. 

Sarah Cole is'a little girl who lives by selling 
matches. She and her mother are poor, and per- 
haps there is many a little‘girl who lives in a fine 
house, and.goes to a’ pleasant school, and has every 
thing that.she wants, who is not-as happy'as Sarah. 
There, is -but one way for little children as well as 
grown'people tobe happy, and that is by loving 
and serving God. But it would have been quite a 
strange thing if Safah was not a good child, for-her 


mother hag always taken great paitis to teach Sarah 
about her sinful heart and lead her to Jesus. She) 
never forgot to pray for her little girl, and all she) 
desired from God, was, that he would give Sarah a 
new heart; she did not mind whether Sarah’s 
clothes wére fine or not, omy that she should be 
clothed with grace. 

Sarah is always in het place in the Sabbath 
School ; she knows iet lesson perfectly, and seems 
to rémeitiber that God’s eye is upon lier. On a week 
day if you go into the neighborhood where Sarah 
lives, you will not find her in the street with rude 
and wicked children; she knows if she is with the 
wicked and idle, she will become just like them.— 
When she was quite a little child her mother yon 
her this text, ‘‘ ‘I'he way of the slothful is as a hedge 
of thorns,” and Sarah is really afraid to be idle, 
and if you go into her mother’s littlé room, you will 
find her mending her clothes, cleaning the room, 
knitting her stockings for the winter, or making 














matches to sell. 

Now little child, if you are poor, do not be un- 
happy, and say to yourself, ‘‘ Nobody cares for 
me.”—If you are a good child, and love and serve 
God, he will love you, for God is not like us, look- 
ing otily on the outside, but looks on the heart ; 
and éven now, while you go about with your basket 
of chips, in your old clothes, and you see the fine 
ladies and gentlemen pass and not look at you, re- 
member the Lord Jesus looks down from heaven 
upon you, and says, “ Little child, give me thine 
heart.” a 
FIDELITY IN A SERVANT. 

In the winter of the year 1776, the Count and 
Countess Podotsky being on their way from Vienna 
to Cracow, the wolves, which are very numerous 
in the Carpathian moudtains, and when the cold is 
very severe are more bold and savage than usual, 
came down in hordes and pursued the carriage be- 
tween the towns of Oswiesk and Zator, the latter 
of which is only a few leagues from Cracow. Of 
two servants, one was sent before, to bespeak post- 
horses ; the other, whom the Count particularly 
esteemed for his fidelity, seeing the wolves come 
nearer and nearer, begged his master to permit him 
to leave them his horse, by which their rage would 
in some measure be satisfied, and they should gain 
time to reach Zator. The Count consented; the 
servant mounted behind the carriage, and let his 
horse go, which was soon seized by the wolves, and 
torn into athousand pieces, Meantime the travel- 
lers proceeded with all the speed they could, in 
hopes to reach the town, from which they were not 
very distant. But the horses were tired, and the 
wolves, become more savage now they had ape of 
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is only one means of deliverance; I will go and 
meet the wolves, if you will swear to me to provide 
as a father for my wife andchildren. I must per- 
ish; but while they fall upon me, you. will escape.’ 
Podotsky hesitated to reply ; but as there was no 
prospect of escape, he consented, and solemnly 
vowed, that if he would sacrifice himself for their 
safety, he would constantly provide for his family. 
The servant immediately got down, went to meet 
the wolves, and was devoured! The Count reached 
the gates of Zator, and was saved.—The servant 
was a protestant; his master a Catholic, and con- 
scientiously kept his word. 


—— 
‘THE BLACK EWE. 

Some time ago, as a gentleman was passing over 
one of the extensive downs in the west of England, 
about mid-day, where a large flock of sheep was 
feeding, and observing the shepherd sitting by the 
road side, preparing to eat his dinner, ke stopped 
his horse, and entered into ‘conversation with him 
to this effect. ‘ Well, shepherd, you look cheerful 
and contented, and I dare say, have very few cares 
to vex you. J, whoamamanof pretty large prop- 
erty, cannot but look at such men as you with a 
kind ofenvy.” ‘* Why, sir,” replied the shepherd, 
“tis true I have not troubles like .yours; and J 





could do well enough, was it not for that black ewe 


often begged my master to kill, or sell her; but he 


| won’t, though she is the plagae of my life ; for no 
00 


sooner do I sit down to at my book, or take 
up my wallet to get my dinner, but away she sets 
off over the down, and the rest follow her; so that 
I have many a weary stepafterthem: There, you 
see she’s off, and they are all after her !”—* Ah, 
friend,” said the gentleman to the shepherd before 
he started, ‘‘ I see every man has a black ewe in 
his flock to plague him, as well as me!’—The 
reader can make the application. 
[Pleasing Expositor. 
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Fircusure, Ms. Nov. 1, 1831. 

To the Editor of the Youth's Companion. 

Sir,—Will you publish in the next Companion, 
the death of Caruanine Doug, daughter of Mr. 
Stephen Dole of this town, aged 16 years, who died 
on Saturday the 29th of last month. Catharine had 
been a subscriber for the Youth’s Companion since 
its commencement, and a diligent reader of it, and 
through the blessing of God on that and other 
means of grace, she enjoyed; she was led about 
three months ago, with anxious solicitude, to in- 
quire “‘ what she must do to be saved.” In a very 
few days, she was able to say she had found a Sa- 
viour. From that time until her death, she lived, 
and felt, and thought, like a new creature. With 
her “ old things had passed away and all things had. 
become new.” In her last sickness, which was 
somewhat protracted, Catharine evinced the spirit 
of the gospel in a most pleasing degree. Her anx- 
iety for her youthful companions, whom she looked 
upon as yet out of Christ, was great; she often. 
spoke of them, and to them, and warned them to flee: 
to Jesus without any delay. As she lingered on a 
bed of languishment, after all hopes of her recovery 
had fled, ber faith supported her, and she was able: 
to say, ‘ not my will, bat thine, O Father, be done.” 

«* Blessed ure the dead who die in the Lord.” 
it 
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TO A CITY PIGEON, 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Stoop to my window, thou beantifal dove ! 
Thy daily visits have toach’d my love, 
I watch thy coming, and list the note 
That stirs so low in thy mellow throat, 
And my joy is high 
Te catch the glance of thy gentle eye. 
dost thou'sit on the heated eaves, 
And forsake the wood with ‘its freshen’d leaves? 
Why dost theu haunt the sultry. street, 
nthe paths of the forest are cool and sweet.?. 
How canst thou bear 
This noise of people—this suliry air ? 
Thou ‘alone of the feather’d race 
Dost look anscared on the human face ; 
Thou alone, with a wing to flee, 
Dost love witlman in his hauuts'to be ; 
And the “gentle dove” 
Has become a-name for ‘trust and love. 
Tt is'no light chance. Thou art kept a et 
Wisely by Him who has tamed thy ca 
To stir the love for the bright and fair 
That else were seal’d in the crowded air ; 
I sometimes dream 
Angelic rays from thy pinions stream. 
Come then, ever, when daylight leaves 
The page I read, tomy humble eaves, 
And wash thy breast in the hollew spout, 
And murmur thy lowsweet masic out ; 
I hear and see 
‘Lessons of heaven, sweet bird, in thee ! 


—-eoe~ 
LINES BY THE LAKE SIDE. 
This placid lake, my gentle girl, 
eh ste of thy life— 
As peace und purity, 
As free from Seed anise 
No ripple on its tranquil breast 
That dies not with the day ; 
No pebble im its darkest depths 
But quivers in its rays. 
And see, how every glorious form 
And pageant of the skies, 
Reflected ftom ‘ks glassy face, 
A mirrored imiage ‘lies: . - 
So, be thy spirit, ever pure + 
To God, to virtue given ; 





that you see yonder amongst my flock. I have 


“And thoaght and word and action bear 
The imagery of heaven ! G. W. Doane. 
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